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Measuring  Current  Economic  Fluctuations  ^ 

By  Juuus  Shiskin 

Chief  Statistician,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  * 


7.  The  Issues 

Economists  have  found  it  useful  to  consider  economic 
time  series  fluctuations  as  a  composite  of  systematic  and 
irregular  movements.  The  systematic  movements  in  the 
economy — the  signals — reveal  seasonal  patterns,  cyclical 
movements,  and  long-term  trends.  The  irregular  fluctua- 
tioos — the  noise — are  a  composite  of  erratic  real  world 
occurrences  and  measurement  errors.  Separation  of  the 
systematic  components  provides  a  better  basis  for  study¬ 
ing  f«ns*l  factors  and  forecasting  changes  in  economic 
xthrity.  Separation  of  the  irregular  components  provides 
a  basis  for  balancing  costs  of  reducing  statistical  errors 
against  resultant  gains  in  accuracy. 

A  substantial  effort  to  measure  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  these  different  components  has  been  made  in  recent 
years.  This  effort  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  Census  Method  II  which  provides  such  meas- 
ores  at  high  speed  and  low  cost.  But  this  computer  pro¬ 
gram,  in  conunon  with  other  methods  of  decomposing 
time  series,  produces  only  measures  of  historical  per¬ 
formance,  whereas  the  greater  interest  is  in  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  components  in  the  most  recently  avail¬ 
able  figures.  Current  measures  of  the  components  differ 
from  historical  measures  partly  because  the  moving  av¬ 
erage  methods  employed  in  Census  Bureau  Method  II  re¬ 
quire  estimates  of  data  for  future  years  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  reported  figures  for  current  months  are  often  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates,  based  upon  incomplete  returns. 

This  paper  is  addressed  to  the  questions:  (1)  What 
b^>pcns  to  the  noise-signal  ratio  as  we  move  from  his- 

‘Rq>rinted,  with  permission,  from  the  Annals  of  Economic 
**d  Social  Measurement  Volume  2,  No.  1,  (January  1973) 
PP-  1-15,  published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
Xirch. 

'Adapted  from  a  longer  article  prepared  for  a  Conference 
of  European  Statisticians  meeting,  June  26-30,  1972.  The 
•nler  is  greatly  indebtedly  to  Dr.  Marie  D.  Wann  of  OMB 
■d  Morton  Somer  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for 
Suable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 


torical  to  current  observations?  and  (2)  How  can  this 
ratio  be  useful  in  analyzing  the  most  recent  trends? 

The  method  of  the  paper  is  to  describe  historical  rela¬ 
tionships,  among  the  cyclical,  seasonal  and  irregular  fac¬ 
tors,  mostly  on  the  basis  of  up-dated  earlier  studies. 
Measiues  of  the  impact  of  various  measurement  prob¬ 
lems  on  current  estimates  of  these  factors  for  18  princi¬ 
pal  U.S.  economic  indicators  are  then  provided  and  in¬ 
terpreted. 

77.  Amplitudes  of  Different  Types  of  Economic 
Fluctuations 

Some  years  ago  (1937)  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
cyclical,  seasonal,  and  irregular  amplitudes  of  a  set 
of  about  150  series  considered  to  be  broadly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  various  activities  of  the  U.S.  economy.* 
This  study  revealed  that  seasonal  movements  domi¬ 
nated  other  kinds  of  month-to-month  movements  in 
most  current  economic  series.  Seasonal  movements  are 
always  larger  than  either  irregular  or  cyclical  move¬ 
ments,  and  are  often  larger  than  the  other  two  types 
combined. 

More  specifically,  for  the  1 30  series  studied,  the 
average  monthly  amplitude  of  seasonal  fluctuations  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  cyclical  factor  in  78%  of  the  series, 
exceeded  the  irregular  factor  in  65%  of  the  series,  and 
exceeded  the  combined  cycle-trend  and  irregular  fac¬ 
tors  in  45%  of  the  series.  Furthermore,  where  the  sea¬ 
sonal  factor  is  larger  than  the  other  factors,  it  is  often 
much  larger.  The  seasonal  factor  is  three  or  more 
times  larger  than  the  cyclical  factor  in  45%  of  the  series, 
and  three  or  more  times  larger  than  the  cyclical  and 
irregular  fluctuations  together  in  11%  of  the  series. 
These  observations  apply  to  intervals  of  one  month;  over 


'Julius  Shiskin,  "Decomposition  of  Economic  Time  Series,” 
Science,  Vol.  128,  No.  3338  (December  19,  1958),  pp.  1539- 
1546. 
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longer  spans  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  com¬ 
ponents  would,  of  course,  be  different  (see  Table  !).■* 


TABLE  I 

Percent  of  Total  Variation  Contributed  by  Statistical 
Components  of  the  Total  Retail  Sales  Series, 
United  States,  1960—1971 


Component 

Percent  of  Variation 

Month-to-month 

Twelve-month  spans 

Holiday 

0.2 

0.2 

Tradini;  day 

33.0 

5.1 

Seasonal 

65.2 

0.0 

Irregular 

1.1 

1.6 

Trend-cycle 

0.5 

93.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Chart  I  illustrates  the  various  types  of  economic 
fluctuations  for  retail  sales  in  the  U.S.  The  chart  also 
shows  the  seasonally  adjusted  retail  sales  series  in  cur¬ 
rent  dollar  and  in  deflated  form.  Table  I  shows  how 
seasonal  and  trading  day  fluctuations,  which  dominate 
the  short-term  movements,  give  way  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  trend-cycle  factor  when  comparisons  are 
made  over  longer  periods.  This  indicates  one  major 
source  of  difficulty  in  discerning  the  underlying  trend- 
cycle  movements  in  current  monthly  figures,  and  the 
need  to  observe  data  over  longer  spans  to  make  sound 
judgments  on  recent  cyclical  trends. 

Measures  of  the  amplitudes  of  different  types  of  fluc¬ 
tuations  are  shown  for  18  principal  economic  indicators 
in  Table  II.  In  addition  to  the  measures  usually  shown, 
this  table  includes  a  measure  of  changing  seasonality, 
the  average  year-to-year  change  in  the  seasonal  factors 
(Sjj)  shown  in  Column  4.  Like  the  other  measures, 
this  is  computed  by  Census  Method  II,  X-11  variant.® 


*  While  the  emphasis  in  the  present  paper  is  on  monthly 
series,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  economic  data  are  col¬ 
lected  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  many  monthly  series  are  sum¬ 
marized  into  quarterly  aggregates,  such  as  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct.  For  such  series,  a  seasonal  adjustment  is  performed  on 
a  quarterly  basis  using  methods  quite  similar  to  those  for 
monthly  series. 

‘Julius  Shiskin,  "Electronic  Computers  and  Business  Indi¬ 
cators,"  The  Journal  of  Business,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4  (October, 
1957),  pp.  219-267  (reprinted  as  Occasional  Paper  No.  57 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1957,  and  as 
Chapter  17  of  Business  Cycle  Indicators,  1961;  also  published 
in  French  under  the  title,  "Calculateurs  Electroniques  et  Indica- 
teurs  de  Conjoncture,”  by  the  University  de  Bordeaux,  France, 
1960).  See  also  Julius  Shiskin,  Allan  H.  Young,  and  John  C. 
Musgrave,  "The  X-11  Variant  of  the  Census  Method  II  Sea¬ 
sonal  Adjustment  Program,"  Technical  Paper  15,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (November,  1965), 
and  Julius  Shiskin,  "Seasonal  Adjustment,”  International  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (1968). 


Si2  is  usually  a  small  fraction  of  the  month-to-tnooi 
movements  in  other  types  of  economic  fluctuations  (C(4 
7-9). 

III.  Reducing  Noise  in  Current  Observationi 

In  addition  to  the  irregular  component,  there  are  ak 
other  sources  of  "noise’  which  tend  to  obscure  "jj. 
nals.”  As  will  be  shown,  some  of  these  noise  com¬ 
ponents  are  readily  measured  on  a  historic  basis,  bg 
they  tend  to  be  especially  troublesome  on  a  curtm 
basis,  just  when  the  need  for  the  signal  is  greatest. 

1 .  Revisions  in  raw  data.^  There  is  great  pressure  upa 
statistical  agencies  to  issue  figures  promptly.  Early  Sj. 
ures  usually  must  be  based  upon  small  samples  or  on  pit 
tial  returns,  and  revised  later  to  provide  more  accuntt 
estimates.  Estimates  resulting  from  these  pressures  raist 
questions  about  the  acceptable  accuracy  of  early  eti 
mates.  Furthermore,  there  is  always  concern  about  At 
quality  of  final  flgures. 

Interim  estimates  between  first  and  final  figures  ate 
often  helpful,  but  they,  too,  are  subject  to  questkii 
Theoretically,  new  estimates  should  be  issued  as  soot 
as  additional  data  are  received  in  order  to  make  avail 
able  the  most  accurate  information  for  policy  makes 
Conceivably,  in  a  survey  like  retail  sales,  where  tbee 
is  a  continuous  flow  of  returns,  a  new  estimate  couk 
be  prepared  every  day.  But  frequent  revisions  arc  also 
a  nuisance  and  costly,  and  some  contain  no  new  infor¬ 
mation.  Moreover,  revisions  tend  to  undermine  public 
confidence  in  the  statistics.  For  these  reasons,  a  pdkt 
for  limiting  current  revisions  is  desirable. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  r- 
cently  issued  a  set  of  guidelines  to  Federal  agendo 
having  respx)nsibility  for  major  economic  series.  The 
guidelines  are  intended  to  provide  general  px)licy  and 
procedures  for  balancing  spseed  and  accuracy  its  the  R- 
lease  of  economic  data  and  for  limiting  revisions. 

The  first  objective  of  the  guidelines  is  to  indicates 
standard  of  acceptability  of  final  figures  for  prindpal 
monthly  and  quarterly  economic  indicators.  'The  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  standard  will  have  the  eventual  effect  of 
improving  the  quality  of  final  figures  for  the  cunent 
economic  indicators  which  do  not  now  meet  the  stand¬ 
ards.  The  guideline  which  has  been  adopted  to  adiieve 
this  objective  is  as  follows: 


*  The  form  of  the  series  prior  to  seasonal  adjustment  b 
sometimes  referred  to  as  raw  data,  unadjusted  series,  and  otig- 
nal  data.  These  terms  are  used  interchangeably  in  this  paper. 
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Guideline  I.  With  regard  to  final  figures  (or  the  last  (b)  If  7  >  C,  then  this  relation  may  not  be  acccpti^ 

estimate  made  on  a  current  basis),  the  goal  should  be  because,  in  most  cases,  the  series  will  be  reflcQ. 

to  achieve  a  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  the  average  ing  irregular  movements, 

irregular  factor  to  the  average  cycle-trend  factor  (//C)  (1)  When  £„  is  relatively  small,  so  that  an. 

of  less  than  1.0.  The  reason  is  that  the  relation  be-  reduction  cannot  significantly  affect  7,  tba 

tween  the  irregular  and  cyclical  factor  is  basis  to  the  stay  with  previous  £„  or  allow  it  to  increase, 

principal  use  of  economic  indicators,  that  is,  for  analyz-  depending  upon  costs, 

ing  short-term  business  conditions  and  prospects.  This  (2)  When  is  relatively  large,  so  that  ate- 

approach  involves  knowledge  about  C,  the  underlying  duction  can  significantly  affect  /,  then  redact 

cyclical  trend  of  a  series;  /,  the  irregular  factor;  and  £„,,  preferably  to  the  point  where  7<(^ 

die  measurement  error  component  of  I.  depending  upon  costs. 

(5)  If  I /C  for  a  monthly  series  cannot  be  r. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  there  is  an  inverse  relation  duced  to  less  than  6  without  heavy  costs,  i 

between  £„  and  cost;  that  is,  it  costs  money  to  reduce  convert  the  series  to  quarterly  time  unib. 

£,  and  money  can  be  saved  by  allowing  it  to  increase.  (Composite  series  built  up  from  collected  series, 
Further,  if  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample  design,  and  ^ross  National  Product  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Inde 
if  measurement  of  total  error  is  not  available,  £.  (sam-  industrial  Production,  are  excepted  from  this  tw- 

pling  error)  can  be  substituted  for  £„.  guideline). 

(a)  If  /  <  C,  this  relation  is  satisfactory  because.  It  is  recognized  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  cab- 
then  in  most  cases,  the  series  is  reflecting  the  late  these  measures  until  a  series  has  been  collected  for 
underlying  cyclical  trend.  £„  is  not  too  large,  5  or  6  years.  Although  separate  components  of  tohl 

and  it  can  even  be  allowed  to  increase,  if  sub-  error  are  difficult  to  measure,  efforts  should  be  made  to 

stantial  savings  can  be  attained.  account  for  as  many  components  as  possible. 


TABLE  II 

Measures  of  the  Amplitudes  of  Different  Types  of  Economic  Fluctuations  1963—1969 — 18  U.S.  Economic  Indicators 


BCD 

No.  Series 

c. 

S, 

f, 

/./c, 

S^C, 

MCD 

f 

(U 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

6.  Value  of  manufacturers'  new  orders. 

durable  goods 

0.80 

4.94 

0.31 

2.36 

2.97 

0.39 

0.06 

0.13 

3 

Kl 

28.  Private  housing  starts 

1.96 

11.71 

0.61 

5.70 

2.91 

0.31 

0.05 

0.11 

4 

IRl 

29.  New  building  permits,  private  housing 

2.51 

9.87 

0.62 

5.91 

2.36 

0.25 

0.06 

0.11 

3 

IIU 

41.  Employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls 

0.30 

0.61 

0.05 

0.10 

0.35 

0.18 

0.09 

0.51 

1 

uu 

47.  Index  of  industrial  production 

0.54 

2.01 

0.09 

0.44 

0.82 

0.17 

0.05 

0.21 

1 

N.1 

B4.  Sales  of  retail  stores 

0.49 

5.53 

0.12 

0.82 

1.65 

0.25 

0.02 

0.16 

2 

71U 

B6.  Manufacturing  and  trade  sales 

0.63 

3.73 

0.13 

1.21 

2.27 

0.24 

0.03 

0.11 

3 

IIU 

65.  Manufacturers’  inventories  of  finished 
goods,  book  value 

0.63 

0.76 

0.06 

0.18 

0.29 

0.10 

0.08 

0.35 

1 

INI 

71.  Manufacturing  and  trade  inventories, 
book  value 

0.67 

0.66 

0.04 

0.14 

0.21 

0.06 

0.06 

0.30 

1 

UU 

502.  Exports,  exduding  military  aid 

0.72 

5.23 

0.12 

6.78 

9.42 

0.17 

0.02 

0.02 

6 

u 

612.  General  imports 

1.27 

3.76 

0.18 

4.76 

3.76 

0.14 

0.05 

0.04 

5 

u 

760.  Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

0.28 

0.15 

0.04 

0.17 

0.62 

0.13 

0.24 

0.20 

1 

11 

781.  Consumer  prices 

0A2 

0.08 

0.04 

0.09 

0.29 

0.12 

0.44 

0.40 

1 

lU 

842.  Civilian  erapkqrment.  total 

0.20 

0.83 

0.06 

0.22 

1.13 

0.32 

0.08 

0.28 

2 

ITU 

843.  Unemployment,  total 

1.13 

9.66 

0.88 

2.75 

2.44 

0.78 

0.09 

0.32 

3 

4M 

901.  Manufacturing  shipments,  total 

0.57 

4.26 

0.18 

l.Ol 

1.77 

0.32 

0.04 

0.18 

2 

UU 

902.  Manufacturing  new  orders,  total 

0.60 

4.07 

0.28 

1UI2 

2.18 

0.46 

0.07 

0.21 

3 

TU 

903.  Manufacturing  inventories,  total 

0.72 

0.30 

0.04 

0.13 

0.18 

0.06 

0.14 

0.33 

1 

m 

Column  2.  Average  month-to-month  diange  without  resrard  to  sian  in  the  trend-cyde  component. 

Column  3.  Average  month-to-month  change  without  regard  to  sign  in  the  seasonal  component. 

Column  4.  Average  year-to-year  change  without  regard  to  sign  in  the  seasonal  component. 

Column  6.  Average  month-to-month  change  without  regard  to  sign  in  irregular  component. 

Column  S.  Ratio  of  column  5  to  column  2. 

Column  7.  Ratio  of  column  4  to  column  2. 

Coiumn  8.  RaUo  of  column  4  to  column  3. 

Column  9.  Ratio  of  column  4  to  column  B. 

Column  10.  Nu|nber  of  months  for  eydical  dominance. 

Column  11.  F-ratio  for  test  of  stable  seasonality.  An  F  of  2.4  or  more  indicates  stable  seasonality  present  at  the  1%  level. 
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The  second  objective  is  to  set  a  standard  for  the 
jjfuncy  of  preliminary  estimates.  This  would  result 
jfl  smaller  revisions,  although  it  may  also  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  slowing  down  the  release  of  preliminary  esti- 
Qites  for  some  series.  The  guideline  designed  to 


jchieve  this  objective  follows; 


Guideline  II.  Each  survey  resulting  in  two  estimates 
should  be  organized  so  that  differences  between  the 
ptfliminary  and  revised  figures  average  less  than  1/2 
the  average  month-to-month  change  in  the  revised  fig- 
so  that  differences  greater  than  1/2  the  average 
mooth-to-month  change  do  not  <xcur  more  frequently 
than  25%  of  the  time,  and  so  that  differences  greater 
than  the  average  change  do  not  occur  more  than  5% 
of  the  time. 


0  cab- 
cted  fa 
of  total 
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Historical  records  for  each  series,  together  with  what¬ 
ever  may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  recent  changes  in 
the  survey,  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  these  criteria  will  be  met.  In  the  case  of 
highly  sensitive  series,  such  as  GNP,  higher  standards 
should  be  developed  by  the  agencies  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


for  review. 


The  third  objective  is  to  limit  the  number  of  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  of  final  figures.  This  provision 
would  reduce  the  total  number  of  figures  released  on 
a  current  basis  for  principal  current  economic  indi¬ 
cators,  and  consequently  the  number  of  revisions  is¬ 
sued. 


Guideline  III.  An  estimate  for  a  principal  economic 
indiator  must  be  released  regularly  on  a  previously 
announced  date  within  the  month  following  the  end 
of  the  reference  period.  A  second  estimate  may  be 
made  within  60  days  after  the  end  of  the  reference 
period.  If  a  second  estimate  is  regularly  made,  the  first 
figure  should  be  designated  "preliminary”  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  "revised.”  Except  by  prior  arrangement  with  the 
Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  no  more  than  two  estimates  may  be  regularly 
issued  within  60  days. 


The  fourth  objective  is  to  consolidate  revisions  oc¬ 
curring  for  various  reasons,  such  as  benchmark  and 
seasonal  revisions,  and  replacement  of  "preliminary” 
by  revised  figures.  This  would  also  reduce  the  number 
of  published  revisions. 


Guideline  IV.  Revisions  cxrcurring  for  various  reasons, 
such  as  benchmark  and  seasonal  revisions  and  replace- 
®ent  of  "preliminary”  by  revised  figures,  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  consolidated  and  released  simultane¬ 


ously.  Figures  resulting  from  benchmarking  and  re¬ 
visions  in  seasonal  factors  will,  in  general,  be  referred 
to  as  "final,”  though  it  is  realized  that  in  some  series 
additional  revisions  will  have  to  be  made  later. 

Finally  provision  is  made  in  these  guidelines  to  elim¬ 
inate  biases  in  early  estimates,  as  follows: 

Guideline  V.  If  revisions  in  preliminary  estinutes 
tend  to  (xcur  significantly  more  frequently  in  one  di¬ 
rection  than  another,  then  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  bias  by  improvements  in  the  survey.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  an  adjustment  for  bias  in  the  preliminary 
figures  should  be  develop)ed.  Separate  analyses  for  ex¬ 
panding  and  contracting  periods  may  be  desirable. 

We  also  considered  a  guideline  eliminating  small 
revisions  which  add  little  or  no  information.  There  was 
strong  opposition  to  this  proposal  from  the  producers 
of  statistics  because  of  difficulties  in  balancing  out  their 
tables  each  month  and  maintaining  accurate  historical 
records.  For  this  reason,  we  finally  concluded  that  the 
unquestionable  advantage  to  users  of  eliminating  the 
nuisance  of  small  revisions  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
such  a  guideline.  However,  the  guidelines  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  nonpublication  or  elimination  of  small  revisions. 

Table  III  shows  the  revisions  in  the  month-to-month 
changes  in  seasonally  adjusted  data  for  12  principal 
monthly  U.S.  economic  indicators  and  quarter-to-quarter 
changes  in  3  principal  gross  national  product  aggre¬ 
gates,  arising  from  revisions  in  the  raw  data.  This  table 
reveals  that  revisions  of  the  first  figures  released  com¬ 
pared  with  final  figures  usually  average  less  than  I/2 
the  average  month-to-month  change  (Col.  6),  the  value 
we  have  tentatively  taken  as  critical  for  current  analysis, 
and  used  in  the  standards  set  forth  above.  These  re¬ 
visions  have  a  wide  range — from  21  to  86%  of  this 
change.  However,  the  second  figures  released,  usually 
about  30  days  later,  are  much  closer  to  the  final  figures. 
For  all  these  series,  the  revisions  of  the  change  in  the 
second  figure  released  average  well  below  ^2  aver¬ 
age  month-to-month  change  (Col.  7).  GNP  figures, 
which  are  on  a  quarterly  basis,  show  greater  relative 
stability,  but  the  standards  should  be  higher  for  GNP 
because  it  is  more  important  than  most  series,  and  also 
because  revisions  in  the  monthly  series  which  are  com¬ 
ponents  of  GNP  tend  to  cancel  out  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

These  findings  raise  serious  questions  about  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  some  of  our  first  preliminary  estimates. 

2.  Revisions  in  seasonal  factors.  There  are  many 
different  methods  for  adjusting  time  series  for  seasonal 
variations.  Most  yield  good  results  for  historical  series. 


TABLE  III 

Measures  of  Revisions  in  Seasonally  Adjusted  Data  for  Selected  Indicators  Arising  from  Revisions  in  the  Raw  Data 

Part  A — Monthly  Series 


! 

veni 

is,  < 
tot 


Absolute  average  difference  in  Standardised  percentage 

percentage  change  due  to  Absolute  average  difference  without  regard 

revisions  between:  month-to-month  due  to  revisions: 


Series* 

1st  and  2nd 
estimates 
(1) 

1st  and  final 
estimates 
(2) 

2nd  and  final 
estimates 
(3) 

change 

(4) 

(Column 

(l)-^(4) 

(5) 

Column 

(2)-<-(4) 

(6) 

Cohk  1 

<*)+W 

(7) 

6.  Value  of  manufacturers’  new  orders. 

durable  goods  industries  (1/60-9/70) 

0.95 

1.29 

0.60 

3.48 

0.27 

0.37 

lav 

28.  Private  housing  starts  (7/60-9/70) 

1.56 

1.93 

0.85 

7.05 

0.22 

0.27 

♦.« 

29.  New  building  permits,  private  housing 

(10/61-9/70) 

1.85 

1.87 

0.15 

4.22 

0.44 

0.44 

841 

41.  Employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls 

(i/60-9/70) 

0.08 

0.16 

0.09 

0.30 

0.27 

0.50 

tJI 

47.  Index  of  industrial  production  (1/60-9/70) 

0.11 

0.19 

0.11 

0.91 

0.12 

0.21 

601 

48!  Man-hours  in  nonagricultural  establish- 

ments  (8/67-9/70) 

0.18 

0.23 

0.13 

0.41 

0.44 

0.56 

Oil 

54.  Sales  of  retail  stores  (1/60-9/70) 

0.71 

0.79 

0.29 

0.92 

0.77 

0.86 

841 

56.  Manufacturing  and  trade  sales  (1/60-8/70) 

0.20 

0.25 

0.09 

1.01 

0.20 

0.25 

8.H 

65.  Book  value,  manufacturers'  inventories  of 

finished  goods  (1/60-8/70) 

— 

0.33 

— 

0.60 

— 

0.55 

- 

71.  Book  value,  manufacturing  and  trade 

inventories  (1/60-8/70) 

0.12 

0.19 

0.08 

0.54 

0.22 

0.35 

8.15 

750.  Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

(3/67-10/70) 

— 

0.06 

— 

0.29 

— 

0.21 

811.  Index  of  leading  indicators  (1969-71) 

0.48 

0.47 

0.22 

0.86 

0.56 

0.55 

641  ‘ 

Part  B — Quarterly 

Series 

(annual  rates  of  change) 

Gross  National  Product**  (1967-1971) 

200.  In  current  dollars 

0.33 

0.48 

0.45 

6.90 

0.05 

0.07 

o.r 

205.  In  constant  dollars 

0.36 

0.67 

0.54 

3.42 

0.11 

0.20 

8.1i 

211.  Implicit  price  deflator 

0.23 

0.39 

0.24 

4.30 

0.06 

0.09 

848 

*  Numbers  preceding  series  titles  are  the  identification  numbers  used  in  Business  Conditions  Digest,  a 
of  Commerce. 

**  May  include  the  effects  of  some  seasonal  revisions. 
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but  all  are  less  accurate  for  the  most  recent  months. 
The  deficiencies  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  seasonal 
factors  for  the  most  recent  years  are  based  upon  esti¬ 
mated  moving  averages,  but  mainly  because,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  the  most  current  months  must  be  adjusted 
by  forecasted  seasonal  factors.  It  is  common  practice 
to  forecast  seasonal  factors  one  year  ahead,  and  then 
to  revise  these  factors  when  all  the  raw  observations 
for  the  year  have  become  available. 

Table  IV  shows  how  large  the  month-to-month  re¬ 
visions  of  seasonal  factors  are,  month  by  month,  and 
how  the  average  of  such  revisions  compares  with  the 
average  month-to-month  change  in  the  seasonal  factors 
for  the  single  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available 
(1970  or  1971).  These  revisions  tend  to  be  quite  small 
relative  to  the  month-to-month  changes  in  the  sea¬ 
sonal  factors  themselves.  The  critical  question,  however, 
concerns  the  effect  of  these  revisions  on  the  seasonally 
adjusted  series.  This  is  discussed  in  the  last  section 
of  this  paper  which  brings  together  measures  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  noise  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
seasonally  adjusted  series. 


3.  Smoothing  out  irregular  movements.  Irregulr 
movements  appear  to  be  the  major  single  culprit  ii 
obscuring  the  underlying  cyclical  trend.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  not  only  from  the  preceding  table,  but  also  froK 
Table  II  which  shows  measures  of  the  seasonal  and 
irregular  factor  computed  over  12 -month  spans.  The 
major  need  in  bringing  out  underlying  current  trends  is 
to  make  allowance  for  the  irregular  factor.  A  statistical 
measure.  Months  for  Cyclical  Deminance  (MCD),  is 
helpful  in  selecting  a  technique  for  accomplishing  this 
objective.'^ 

\ 

The  calculation  of  MCD  requires  eliminating  the  j 
seasonal  factor  from  a  series,  and  then  breaking  down  | 
the  seasonally-adjusted  series  into  estimates  of  the  cyde-  | 
trend  and  irregular  components.  The  average  month-  j 
to-month  amplitude  of  the  irregular  factor  remains 
about  the  same  regardless  of  the  span  of  months  inter- 1 

-  J 

'  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  tlie  properties  of  MQ). 
see  Julius  Shiskin  "Electronic  Computers  and  Business  Indi-  * 
cators,”  The  Journal  of  BusinessJVol.  XXX,  No.  4  (Octoba.  b 
1957),  pp.  219-267.  \ 
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veiling  between  the  two  months  being  compared.  That 
is,  the  average  monthly  amplitude  of  the  irregular  fac¬ 
tor  will  be  about  the  same  when  computed  for  consecu¬ 
tive  months  (January  and  February,  February  and 
March,  etc.),  for  two  month  spans  (January  and  March, 
Febtuar)'  and  April,  etc.),  for  three-month  spans  (Jan¬ 
uary  and  April,  February  and  May,  etc.)  and  so  on. 
In  contrast,  the  cycle-trend  factor  cumulates  uninter- 
niptedly  in  one  direction  as  the  span  increases,  for 
periods  usually  lasting  six  months  or  more. 


For  some  series,  the  average  amplitude  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  factor  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  trend-cycle  even 
when  the  latter  is  measured  over  consecutive  months. 
For  most  series,  however,  the  average  irregular  factor 
is  greater  than  the  average  cycle-trend  factor  on  a 
monthly  basis.  However,  there  is  some  time  span  for 
which  the  average  amplitude  cycle-trend  factor  will 
overtake  that  of  the  irregular  factor.  Although  any  in¬ 
dex  involves  information-loss,  the  span  of  months  re¬ 
quired  to  cause  the  ratio  of  the  average  monthly  am- 


TABLE  IV 

Measures  of  Revisions  in  Seasonally  Adjusted  Data  for  Selected  Indicators  Arising  from  Revisions  in  Seasonal  Factors 


Average 

without 

regard 


BCD 

No. 

Series* 

(1) 

Jan.- 

Feb. 

Feb.- 

Mar. 

Mar.- 

Apr. 

Apr.- 

May 

May- 

June 

June- 

July 

<2) 

July- 

Aug. 

Aug.- 

Sept. 

Sept.- 

Oct. 

Oct.- 

Nov. 

Nov.- 

Dee. 

to 

sisrn 

(3) 

1.  Value  of  manufacturers' 

a.  Preliminary 

8.37 

1.72 

-1.28 

-4.35 

7.61 

-16.20 

2.75 

13.23 

-2.75 

-4.09 

0.69 

5.73 

new  orders. 

b.  Final 

11.49 

0.34 

0.95 

-3.86 

7.63 

- 14.00 

0.22 

13.78 

-0.81 

-6.04 

0.49 

5.33 

durable  goods 

c.  Difference 

3.12 

-1.38 

2.23 

0.50 

0.02 

1.80 

-2.53 

0.55 

1.94 

-0.95 

-0.20 

1.33 

28.  Private  housing  starts 

a.  Preliminary 

-9.10 

47.21 

-22.64 

-4.44 

-3.57 

-9.97 

3.72 

-3.96 

1.73 

-16.65 

-17.52 

12.67 

b.  Final 

-6.68 

62.05 

18.94 

-6.90 

-0.52 

-3.71 

-0.81 

-7.05 

2.92 

-11.53 

-20.61 

11.87 

c.  Difference 

2.42 

4.84 

-3.70 

-1.46 

3.05 

6.26 

-4.53 

-3.09 

1.19 

4.02 

-2.99 

3.41 

29.  New  building  permits. 

a.  Preliminary 

16.78 

23.67 

14.57 

-4.07 

-1.65 

-10.40 

-2.85 

5.67 

-2.11 

-4.11 

-14.71 

9.14 

private  housing 

b.  Final 

13.95 

20.41 

19.64 

0.00 

-6.67 

-9.99 

-2.06 

2.61 

-1.86 

-6.81 

-11.74 

8.60 

c.  Difference 

-2.83 

-3.26 

4.97 

4.07 

-4.02 

0.41 

0.79 

-2.96 

0.26 

-2.70 

2.97 

2.66 

41.  Employees  on 

a.  Preliminary 

-0.06 

0.46 

0.56 

0.47 

1.15 

-1.04 

0.14 

0.39 

0.18 

0.07 

0.52 

0.46 

nonagri  cultural 

b.  Final 

-0.04 

0.39 

0.64 

0.39 

1.06 

-1.08 

0.10 

0.50 

0.23 

0.08 

0.37 

0.43 

payrolls 

c.  Difference 

0.02 

-0.07 

-0.02 

-0.08 

-0.09 

-0.04 

-0.04 

0.11 

0.06 

0.01 

-0.15 

0.06 

47.  Index  of  industrial 

a.  Preliminary 

1.92 

0.00 

-0.40 

-0.10 

1.90 

-5.20 

-3.62 

2.60 

-0.10 

-1.66 

-2.08 

1.77 

production 

b.  Final 

2.14 

0.70 

-0.69 

-0.10 

2.19 

-6.15 

3.53 

3.31 

-0.19 

-2.14 

-2.99 

2.18 

c.  Difference 

0.22 

0.70 

-0.19 

0.00 

0.29 

-0.96 

-0.09 

0.81 

-0.09 

-0.48 

-0.91 

0.43 

54.  Sales  of  retail  stores 

a.  Preliminary 

-7.00 

13.65 

0.83 

6.65 

0.29 

-1.66 

-2.86 

-2.33 

8.31 

-441 

22.34 

6.29 

b.  Final 

-7.30 

12.81 

2.29 

5.19 

0.10 

-1.64 

-2.65 

-2.42 

7.66 

-4.13 

22.37 

6.23 

c.  Difference 

-0.30 

-0.84 

1.46 

-0.46 

-0.19 

0.01 

0.21 

-0.09 

-0.65 

0.18 

0.03 

0.40 

56.  Manufacturing  and 

a.  Preliminary 

1.66 

6.88 

-0.42 

0.49 

3.08 

-7.63 

1.75 

3.62 

2.35 

-3.64 

5.80 

3.39 

trade  sales 

b.  Final 

1.64 

6.68 

0.09 

0.39 

3.39 

-7.12 

0.98 

3.91 

2.54 

-3.94 

5.67 

3.30 

c.  Difference 

-0.02 

-0.30 

0.61 

-0.10 

0.31 

0.61 

-0.77 

0.29 

0.19 

-0.30 

-0.13 

0.31 

65.  Manufacturers’ 

a.  Preliminary 

0.59 

0.16 

2.21 

-1.49 

-0.61 

-2.02 

-0.77 

-0.89 

-0.33 

0.73 

0.74 

0.96 

inventories  of  finished 

b.  Final 

0.81 

-0.10 

0.92 

0.51 

-1.01 

-1.92 

-0.71 

-1.09 

0.02 

0.53 

0.59 

0.75 

goods,  book  value 

c.  Difference 

0.22 

-0.26 

-1.29 

2.00 

-0.50 

0.10 

0.06 

-0.20 

0.35 

-0.20 

-0.15 

0.48 

71.  Manufacturing  and 

a.  Preliminary 

0.59 

0.63 

0.60 

-0.16 

-0.60 

-0.86 

-0.70 

0.01 

1.07 

0.83 

-1.76 

0.70 

trade  inventories. 

b.  Final 

0.62 

0.76 

0.44 

-0.21 

-0.66 

-0.76 

-0.56 

0.11 

1.11 

0.74 

-1.67 

0.69 

book  value 

e.  Difference 

0.03 

0.12 

-0.06 

-0.06 

-0.06 

0.10 

0.14 

0.10 

0.04 

-0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

502.  Exports,  excluding 

a.  Preliminary 

-4.69 

13.49 

-1.66 

1.39 

-6.89 

-2.15 

-5.90 

4.06 

11.99 

-4.50 

3.82 

6.49 

military  aid 

b.  Final 

0.69 

10.97 

-0.44 

1.13 

-6.59 

-3.72 

-5.29 

3.28 

13.13 

-5.96 

3.38 

4.96 

c.  Difference 

5.38 

-2.52 

1.12 

-0.26 

0.30 

-1.57 

0.61 

-0.77 

1.14 

-1.46 

-0.44 

1.42 

512.  General  imports 

a.  Preliminary 

-5.97 

16.51 

-0.89 

-9.64 

12.08 

-3.50 

-9.34 

9.68 

0.40 

-3.67 

8.85 

7.30 

b.  Final 

-7.32 

16.89 

-1.09 

-8.45 

12.79 

-5.18 

-8.48 

8.13 

2.11 

-3.38 

6.13 

7.18 

c.  Difference 

-1.36 

0.38 

-0.20 

1.09 

0.71 

-1.68 

0.86 

-1.65 

1.71 

0.19 

-3.72 

1.22 

750.  Wholesale  prices,  all 

a.  Preliminary 

0.26 

-*-0.06 

-0.20 

0.16 

0.09 

0.05 

-0.46 

-0.04 

-0.23 

-0.04 

0.22 

0.16 

commodities 

b.  Final 

0.13 

-0.03 

-0.22 

0.17 

0.06 

0.06 

-0.45 

0.05 

-0.19 

-0.02 

0.07 

0.13 

c.  Difference 

-0.13 

0.02 

-0.02 

0.01 

-0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.09 

0.04 

0.02 

-0.15 

0.06 

781.  Consumer  prices 

a.  Preliminary 

0.00 

0.11 

0.08 

-0.09 

0.10 

0.09 

-0.01 

-0.09 

0.06 

-0.01 

-0.03 

0.06 

b.  Final 

-0.06 

0.14 

0.06 

-0.06 

0.12 

0.05 

-0.09 

-0.03 

0.03 

-0.01 

0.03 

0.06 

c.  Difference 

-0.06 

0.03 

-0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

-0.04 

-0.08 

0.06 

-0.02 

0.00 

0.06 

0.04 

842.  Employment,  total 

a.  Preliminary 

0.34 

0.34 

0.66 

0.52 

1.27 

0.98 

-0.31 

-1.96 

0.49 

-0.06 

-0.12 

0.63 

b.  Final 

0.44 

0.39 

0.63 

0.31 

1.65 

0.88 

-0.40 

-2.06 

0.67 

-0.06 

-0.16 

0.68 

c.  Difference 

0.10 

0.05 

0.07 

-0.21 

0.38 

-0.10 

-0.09 

-0.09 

0.08 

0.01 

-0.04 

0.11 

848.  Unemployment  total 

a.  Preliminary 

3.11 

-7.26 

-10.12 

-8.19 

34.13 

-6.17 

-8.73 

-2.96 

-3.24 

1.69 

-3.09 

7.97 

b.  Final 

4.38 

-7.84 

-10.79 

-8.74 

38.96 

—  6.85 

-9.26 

-3.57 

-3.00 

1.03 

-3.73 

8.92 

c.  Difference 

1.27 

-0.68 

-0.67 

-0.65 

4.83 

-1.68 

-0.53 

-0.61 

0.24 

-0.66 

-0.64 

1.11 

001.  Manufacturing 

a.  Preliminary 

8.03 

2.23 

-1.45 

-0.76 

3.84 

-13.05 

5.79 

6.99 

-0.36 

-3.13 

-2.89 

4.41 

shipments,  total 

b.  Final 

8.07 

1.90 

-1.40 

-0.69 

4.59 

-12.27 

4.49 

7.69 

0.16 

-3.69 

-2.93 

4.35 

c.  Difference 

0.04 

-0.33 

0.05 

0.07 

0.75 

0.78 

-1.30 

0.70 

0.52 

-0.66 

-0.04 

0.47 

902.  Manufacturing  new 

a.  Preliminary 

7.75 

1.43 

-0.98 

-3.02 

5.47 

-12.61 

4.80 

8.54 

-1.69 

-3.81 

-1.93 

4.73 

orders,  total 

b.  Final 

9.36 

0.64 

-0.98 

-2.62 

6.95 

-11.24 

3.06 

9.04 

-0.47 

-4.64 

-1.91 

4.54 

c.  Difference 

1.61 

-0.79 

0.00 

0.40 

0.48 

1.37 

-1.74 

0.50 

1.22 

-0.83 

0.02 

0.81 

908.  Muufacturing 

a.  Preliminary 

0.48 

-0.01 

0.28 

0.19 

-0.62 

-0.73 

0.00 

-0.51 

-0.07 

0.15 

0.29 

0.30 

inventories,  total 

b.  Final 

0.42 

-0.04 

0.36 

0.16 

-0.75 

-0.58 

0.06 

-0.67 

0.09 

0.12 

0.32 

0.31 

c.  Difference 

-0.06 

-0.03 

0.08 

-0.04 

-0.13 

0.15 

0.06 

-0.06 

0.16 

-0.03 

0.03 

0.08 

Note:  Preliminary  factors  were  computed  from  data  ending  December  1969  or  earlier.  Final  factors  were  computed  from  data  through  1970, 
except  for  series  28  and  29  which  go  through  1971.  The  data  above  show  changes  in  factors  for  consecutive  months. 

*  Numbers  preceding  series  titles  are  the  identification  numbers  used  in  Business  Conditions  Digest,  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
CoBunerce. 
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plitude  of  the  irregular  to  the  cyclical  factor  to  fall 
below  unity  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  months 
required  for  the  cycle  factor  to  become  dominant  over 
the  irregular  factor,  on  the  average.  This  index  is 
identified  by  the  symbol  MCD  (Months  for  Cyclical 
Dominance). 

A  frequency  distribution  of  MCD’s  is  shown  in 
Table  V  for  150  important  economic  time  series,  se¬ 
lected  as  broadly  representative  of  the  different  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  U.S.  economy,  covering  the  interwar  years 
1919—39  and  the  post-World  War  II  years  1947—56; 
for  1953—71  a  smaller  sample  of  44  principal  indi¬ 
cators  selected  for  use  in  Business  Conditions  Digest  is 
included.  The  smaller  sample  has  been  selected  on  the 
basis  of  studies  of  economic  indicators  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  a  private  nonprofit  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  the  accepted  leader  in  this  field. 

Table  V  provides  a  broad  view  of  the  relationship 
between  the  irregular  and  the  cyclical  factors  in  U.S. 
economic  series.  The  larger  sample  shows  that,  on  a 
month-to-month  basis,  the  average  change  in  the  ir¬ 
regular  factor  is  larger  than  that  in  the  cyclical  factor 
in  about  75%  of  the  series;  over  three-month  intervals, 
it  is  larger  in  about  25%  of  the  series;  over  six-month 
intervals,  it  is  larger  in  less  than  10%  of  the  series. 
The  smaller  sample  shows  similar  results,  though  the 
44  principal  indicators  tend  to  be  somewhat  smoother 
than  the  1 50  series  selected  earlier. 

These  results  emphasize  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  irregular  and  cyclical  factors 
in  interpreting  current  movements  in  economic  series. 
They  indicate  that  month-to-month  movements  of  most 
seasonally  adjusted  series  are  not  "cyclically  significant"; 
for  most  series,  meaningful  economic  trends  are  re¬ 
vealed  only  by  spans  of  three  months  or  longer.** 

Month-to-month  changes  are,  however,  significant 
for  many  series,  and  this  group  (with  MCD  equal  to 
one)  includes  such  important  series  as  the  index  of 
the  leading  indicators,  the  Federal  Reserve  index  of 
industrial  production,  employment  in  nonagricultural 
establishments,  the  consumer  price  index,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trade  inventories.  MCD  for  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  and  for  retail  sales  is  two,  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  incorporations  and  new  orders  for  durable  manu¬ 
facturers — three;  for  housing  starts  and  the  value  of 

*It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  monthly  series  still  pro¬ 
vide  more  information  than  quarterly  series,  because  they  per¬ 
mit  three  3-moath  span  comparisons  each  quarter. 


total  construction  contracts — five;  and  for  liabilities  li 
business  failures — six.  The  measure  MCD  thus  pij 
vides  a  guide  for  interpreting  the  short-term  fluctaj. 
tions  of  each  series. 


Months  Required  for  Cyclical  Factor  to  Dominate 
the  Irregular  Factor 

Percentage  distribution  of  series  accordiMS 
measure,  MCD* 


Monuis  required 
for  cyclical 

150  series  (1967) 

44  series  (IW) 

dominance 

1919-39 

1947-66 

1953-71  ~ 

23 

27 

34  " 

29 

21 

25 

26 

23 

18 

14 

11 

6 

6 

10 

6 

r  more 

4 

8 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

*  Months  for  Cyclical  Dominance. 


Comparisons  of  differences  between  figures  a  sped  a 
fied  number  of  months  apart  are  also  shown  by  simpltt  f 
moving  averages  over  variable  spans.  The  consecutml 
values  of  a  three-month  moving  average  show  change  I 
over  three-month  spans  (counting  from  mid-month  to 
mid-month),  e.g.,  January— April,  February— May,  etc,  I 
a  four-month  moving  average  changes  over  four-month  | 
spans,  a  five-month  moving  average  changes  over  five-  r 
month  spans,  and  so  on.  If  the  period  of  a  moving  L 
average  is  selected  equal  to  MCD,  the  moving  avenge  f 
will  just  be  dominated,  on  the  average,  by  the  cycle- 1 
trend  movements  in  the  data.  | 

Empirical  studies  show  that  for  seasonally-adjusted  i 
series,  moving  averages  of  period  equal  to  MCD  all  have  r 
about  the  same  degree  of  smcx)thness.  Consequently,  j 
MCD  moving  averages  of  highly  irregular  series,  such  | 
as  construction  contracts  and  the  number  of  business ! 
failures,  will  show  their  cyclical  movements  about  as  r 
clearly  as  the  data  for  such  smooth  series  as  nonagri- 1 
cultural  employment  and  personal  income. 

Moving  averages,  however,  suffer  from  the  handicap 
of  not  reaching  to  the  current  month.  Since  they  art 
centered  at  the  middle  month  of  the  interval  covered 
by  the  average,  there  are  no  values  for  the  last  month(s). 
Thus  the  advantage  gained  in  smoothness  is  offset  to 
some  extent  by  the  disadvantage  lost  in  currency.  ; 
Longer-term  moving  averages  would,  of  course,  result 
in  sm(X)ther  series,  but  they  wcxild  be  less  current.  The  I 
MCD  span  seems  to  offer  a  reasonable  compromise  ) 
between  short-  and  long-term  periods  in  develc^ing 
smoothness  and  currency.  I 
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IV.  Measures  of  Various  Types  of  Noise 

This  brings  us  to  the  question:  What  information 
jtxwt  current  trends  is  there  in  the  most  recent  monthly 
(jliservations  ? 

As  pointed  out  above,  our  objective  is  to  break 
(]own  the  original  observations  into  seasonal,  irregular, 
and  trend-cycle  components.  Reasonably  satisfactory 
methods  for  accomplishing  this  for  historical  data  have 
been  developed.  In  the  case  of  current  data,  however, 
pteliminary  estimates  are  often  not  up  to  established 
standards  of  accuracy  and  are  revised  later.  They  must, 
oerertheless,  be  used  in  taking  the  next  step  toward 
isolating  the  trend-cycle  component,  namely,  in  making 
seasonal  adjustments.  Further,  the  seasonal  factors  that 
ate  used  at  that  time,  like  the  raw  data,  are  also  not 
up  to  the  established  standards,  and  must  be  revised 
later.  Thus,  estimates  of  the  underlying  cyclical  trend 
in  current  observations  suffer  from  these  two  limitations, 
as  well  as  our  inability  to  separate  the  trend-cycle 
from  the  irregular  movements. 


Some  estimates  of  the  separate  effects  of  using  pre¬ 
liminary  raw  data  and  preliminary  seasonal  factors  have 
been  brought  together  in  Table  VI.  They  are  shown 
along  with  the  average  historical  cycle-trend  and  ir¬ 
regular  factors  and  several  derived  measures.  However, 
this  table  does  not  cover  all  the  factors  creating  noise 
in  current  observations,  and  the  totals  shown  in  Col. 
(6)  are,  therefore,  probably  imderstatements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  changes  in  preliminary  estimates  arising  from 
revisions  in  trading  day  factors  are  not  included.  More 
important,  the  irregular  change  (/),  the  average  histori¬ 
cal  change  in  the  irregular  component  (Col.  3),  has 
been  shown  to  be  smaller  than  current  measures  of  I. 
Higher  current  measures  of  the  irregular  component 
arise  in  part  from  revisions  in  the  trend-cycle  compo¬ 
nent,  which  itself  is  affected  not  only  by  revisions  in 
raw  data  and  in  seasonal  factors,  but  also  by  the  un¬ 
availability  of  all  values  of  the  series  required  at  the 
time  current  estimates  are  computed.  A  limited  study  on 
adult  male  unemployment  showed  that  current  I  for  that 


TABLE  VI 

Measures  of  Types  of  Statistical  Noise  and  Signals  in  18  U.S.  Economic  Indicators,  1963-1969 


Series' 

(1) 

C* 

(2) 

Average  revisions  in 
monthly  dtanges  in 
seasonally  adjusted 
data  arising  from 
revisions  in: 

/* 

(6) 

N* 

(6) 

(3-i-4-b6) 

I/C 

(7) 

(6/2) 

N/S 

(8) 

(6/2) 

MCD 

(9) 

MSD 

(10) 

Original  Seasonal 

data  factors 

(3)  (4) 

1.  Vslue  of  manufacturers*  new  orders,  durable  goods 

0.80 

1.43 

1.01 

2.36 

4.80 

2.97 

6.00 

3 

6 

n.  Private  housing  starts 

1.96 

1.82 

1.93 

5.70 

9.45 

2.91 

4A2 

4 

5 

n.  New  building  permits,  private  housing 

2.51 

2.08 

2.85 

5.91 

10.84 

2A6 

442 

3 

5 

41.  Employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls 

0.30 

0.14 

0.08 

0.10 

0.32 

0.35 

1.07 

1 

2 

47.  Index  of  industrial  production 

0.54 

0.19 

0.18 

0.44 

0.81 

0.82 

1.50 

1 

2 

M.  Sales  of  retail  stores 

0.49 

0.87 

0.61 

0.82 

2.30 

1.66 

4.69 

2 

5 

SI.  Manufacturing  and  trade  sales 

0.53 

0.20 

0.70 

1.21 

2.11 

2.27 

3.98 

3 

4 

IS.  Manufacturers'  inventories  of  finished  goods,  book 
value 

0.63 

0.31 

0.12 

0.18 

0.61 

0.29 

0.97 

1 

1 

71.  Manufacturing  and  trade  inventories,  book  value 

0.67 

0.20 

0.08 

0.14 

0.42 

0.21 

0.63 

1 

1 

SIL  Exports,  excluding  military  aid 

0.72 

0 

1.38 

6.78 

8.16 

9.42 

1143 

6 

12 

111  General  imports 

1.27 

0 

1.23 

4.76 

5.99 

3.76 

4.72 

6 

5 

TM.  Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities 

0.28 

0 

0.14 

0.17 

OJl 

0.62 

1.11 

1 

2 

711.  (kmsumer  prices 

0.32 

0 

0.05 

0.09 

0.14 

0.29 

9.44 

1 

2 

Ml  Civilian  emplosrment.  total 

0.20 

0 

0.12 

0.22 

0.34 

1.13 

1.70 

2 

2 

Ml  Unemployment  total 

1.13 

0 

1.65 

2.76 

4.30 

2.44 

341 

3 

4 

Ml.  Manufacturing  ahipments.  total 

0.57 

0.76  » 

0.54 

1.01 

2.30 

1.77 

4.04 

2 

5 

Ml  Manufacturing  new  orders,  total 

0.60 

0.64* 

0.85 

1J2 

2.81 

2.18 

4.68 

3 

6 

Ml  Manufacturing  inventories,  total 

0.72 

0.24  » 

0.10 

0.13 

0.47 

0.18 

0.65 

1 

1 

‘Namben  precedins  aeries  titles  are  the  identifleaUon  numbers  used  in  Busineu  Condition*  Digest,  a  publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Caornwrec. 

•C  is  the  averase  month-to-month  pereentaae  change  without  regard  to  sign  in  the  cyclical  component,  a  smooth  flexible  moving  average  of 
lae  Kssonally  adjusted  series. 

*/  is  the  average  month-to-month  change  without  regard  to  sign  in  the  irregular  component  obtained  by  dividing  the  cyclical  component  into 
tse  MSKnally  adjusted  series. 

it  that  part  of  the  average  month-to-month  change  in  a  seasonally  adjusted  series  arising  from  revisions  in  raw  data  and  in  seasonal  fac¬ 
te  phu  average  change  in  the  historical  irregular  component.  S  does  not  represent  total  noise  because  current  changes  in  the  irregular  fa& 
to  be  greater  than  historical  changees.  because  revisions  in  trading  day  factors  are  not  included,  and  also  because  other  possible  contri- 
teoBs  to  noise  have  not  yet  been  isolated  or  even  identifled. 

'Revisions  for  the  single  year  1971. 
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series  was  higher  than  its  historical  I  by  about  40%. ® 
On  the  other  hand,  the  current  cycle-trend  (C)  is  also 
probably  higher  than  the  historical  measure  used  as  the 
denominator  in  the  ratios  shown  in  Table  VI.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  use  of  historical  rather  than  current  meas¬ 
ures  of  I  and  C  would  not  appear  to  affect  substantially 
the  new  ratio  and  the  conclusions  below. 

The  data  in  Table  VI  suggest  that  on  the  average 
there  is  about  twice  as  much  noise  in  current  observa¬ 
tions  than  is  indicated  by  the  l/C  ratio.  To  take  these 
factors  into  account  another  "noise”  to  "signals”  ratio  is 
included  in  the  table  (Col.  8).  This  ratio  is  computed 
by  summing  the  revisions  in  the  changes  in  the  season¬ 
ally  adjusted  data  arising  from  revisions  in  the  raw  data 
(Col.  3)  and  in  the  seasonal  factors  (Col.  4),  and  the 
historical  average  change  in  the  irregular  factor,  /  (Col. 
5),  and  dividing  this  sum  by  the  historical  average 
change  in  the  trend-cycle  factor,  C  (Col.  2).  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  ratio  from  the  more  familiar  l/C  ratio,  it 
is  designated  as  the  N/S  ratio  (Col.  8)  and  to  distin- 


*  From  an  unpublished  memorandum  by  Hyman  B.  Kaitz  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


guish  the  derived  measure  from  the  more  family 
MCD  (Months  for  Cyclical  Dominance),  the  new  4. 
rived  measure  is  referred  to  as  MSD  (Months  for  Sigm 
Dominance) . 

The  MSD  measures  (Col.  10)  suggest  that  for  moj 
series,  one  or  two  months  must  be  added  to  the  on. 
parison  span  indicated  by  MCD  (Col.  9).  Moreove, 
for  some  of  our  most  significant  indicators  (e.g.,  retail 
sales,  new  orders  and  exports),  it  appears  that  thr# 
or  more  months  must  be  added  to  the  comparison  sjac 
suggested  by  MCD.  Few  indicators  are  left  for  whki 
comparisons  of  current  figures  with  those  of  the  pren 
ous  month  are  usually  significant,  i.e.,  series  for  whidi 
MSD  is  equal  to  1. 

This  study  points  to  the  conclusion  that  we  usualk 
cannot  tell  from  latest  monthly  statistical  observatioos 
whether  a  given  series  was  rising  or  falling  betweo 
the  latest  two  months  for  which  data  are  availabk, 
except  perhaps  when  movements  are  exceptionally  large. 
We  usually  can  tell,  however,  what  happened  to  the 
underlying  cyclical  trend  between  the  observation  for 
the  current  month  and  another  about  three  mooths 
earlier. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ONE-BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

The  1970  amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act  required  every  one-bank  holding  company  to 
file  a  registration  statement  with  the  Board  of  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These  registration 
statements  provide  the  first  comprehensive  set  of  data 
available  on  one-bank  holding  companies.  The  data 
have  been  tabulated  n  order  to  describe  the  major 
characteristics  of  one-bank  holding  companies  and  their 
affiliate  banks,  as  of  December  31,  1970. 

Among  other  things,  the  data  indicate  that:  (1) 
more  than  one  half  of  all  one-bank  holding  companies 
became  operational  after  June  1,  1968,  and  that  by 
December  31,  1970,  affiliate  banks  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  accounted  for  about  38%  of  total  commercial 
bank  deposits;  (2)  the  majority  of  holding  companies 
and  their  affiliate  banks  are  small;  (3)  banking  is  less 


important  in  the  operation  of  large  than  of  small  com¬ 
panies;  (4)  one-bank  holding  companies,  as  a  group, 
engage  in  a  wide  range  of  nonbank  activities,  but  most 
individual  companies  opserate  in  only  a  few  nonbaok 
activities;  (5)  the  most  important  nonbank,  financial 
activities  among  holding  companies  are  establishments 
performing  functions  closely  related  to  banking,  po- 
sonal  and  business  credit  institutions  and  loan  cor¬ 
respondents;  and  (6)  the  most  impsortant  nonfinandal 
activities  are  insurance  agents  and  brokers,  real  estate 
operators  and  agents,  and  business  services. 

Tabulations  of  the  one-bank  holding  company  data 
are  presented  and  discussed  in  "One-Bank  Holding 
Companies  Before  The  1970  Amendments,”  Federd 
Reserve  Bulletin  (December  1972).  The  Bulletin  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Administrative  Sen- 
ices,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C.  20531  at  70  cents  per  copy.  (Stephen 
A.  Rhoades,  banking  markets  section,  division  or 

RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS,  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOAID.) 
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nsf  reports  on  national  r&d  resources 

National  Patterns  of  R&D  Resources.  Funds  and 
Maipouer  in  the  United  States,  1933-75,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  provides  a 
suinnury  picture  of  national  patterns  of  R&D  funding 
and  manpower  allocations  attributed  to  the  four  sectors 
of  the  economy — Federal  Government,  industry,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  colleges,  and  other  nonprofit  institutions. 
Time  series  data  on  R&D  funds  cover  the  period  from 
1953-73;  manpower  data  begin  with  1954.  The  R&D 
funding  data  are  obtained  from  various  NSF  surveys, 
generally  conducted  on  an  annual  or  biennial  basis. 

In  addition  to  other  information  total  R&D  funds 
are  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  presented 
by  selected  objective,  projected  to  1980  by  sector,  and 
analyzed  by  character  of  work — basic  research,  applied 
research,  and  development. 

R&D  manpower  is  presented  by  sector  for  selected 
years  and  by  R&D  work  activities.  This  report  also 
contains  a  discussion  on  primary  sources  of  new  R&D 
manpower  and  projections  to  1980. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  DcKuments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  80  cents,  domestic  post¬ 
paid  or  55  cents,  GPO  Bookstore.  (Thomas  J.  Mills, 

DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SCIENCE  RESOURCES  STUDIES, 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION.) 


INTERNAL  MIGRATION 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  five  migra¬ 
tion  reports  in  its  Volume  II  series  of  the  1970  Census 
of  Population.  These  reports  are  based  on  responses  to 
questions  on  State  of  birth  and  place  of  residence  in 
1965  and  are  listed  below; 

Series  No.  Title  Pages  Price 

PC(2)-2A  State  of  Birth . . . 277  $3.20 

PC(2)-2B  Mobility  for  States  and  the 

Nation  .  422  $4.55 

PC(2)-2C  Mobility  for  Metropolitan 

Areas .  424  $4.55 

PC(2)-2D  Lifetime  and  Recent  Migra¬ 
tion  . 521  $5.05 

PC(2)-2E  Migration  between  State  Eco¬ 
nomic  Areas  . 361  $3.00 

These  reports  present  numerous  new  types  of  tabula- 
hons  not  prepared  from  previous  censuses.  PC(2)-2C, 
for  example,  focuses  on  population  exchanges  between 
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metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  and  size-of- 
place  flows  during  the  period  1965-70.  PC(2)-2B  pre¬ 
sents  detailed  cross-tabulations  of  social,  economic,  and 
family  statuses  conducive  to  migration.  PC(2)-2B  also 
has  several  tables  on  characteristics  of  persons  moving 
betwen  regions,  frequlently  separating  those  who  made 
such  moves  before  1965  and  those  moving  since  1965. 

Copies  of  the  reports  are  available,  at  the  prices  in¬ 
dicated,  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
or  from  any  Department  of  Commerce  district  office. 
(I-ARRY  H.  Long,  population  division,  bureau  of 

THE  CENSUS.) 


USE  OF  SMSA  FOR  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  PURPOSES 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  issued 
an  amendment  to  Circular  No.  A-46,  Statistical  Proce¬ 
dures,  which  is  a  guide  to  referencing  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  in  proposed 
legislation  or  administrative  procedure.  This  amend¬ 
ment  appeared  as  Exhibit  N  to  Circular  No.  A-46 
via  Transmittal  Memorandum  No.  17,  dated  May  29, 
1973. 

Although  the  SMSA  is  a  statistical  construct  devised 
to  provide  a  common  basis  for  the  collection  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  statistics  in  areas  of  major  population  concen¬ 
tration,  it  has  been  increasingly  utilized  in  legislation 
and  administrative  procedures  as  a  geographic  base  for 
various  Federal  programs.  Such  use  of  the  SMSA  for 
program  purposes  may  result  in  impractical  or  in¬ 
equitable  administration  of  Federal  programs.  Fre¬ 
quently,  as  a  secondary  result,  there  are  appeals  to  re¬ 
define  individual  SMSAs  to  make  them  more  acceptable 
for  program  administration. 

The  SMSA  should  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
a  Federal  program  only  when  the  head  of  the  agency  has 
determined  that  such  use  is  appropriate  for  the  specific 
program  concerned.  While  the  SMSA  may  be  generally 
convenient  as  a  geographic  reference  point  in  legisla¬ 
tion  or  administrative  procedure,  it  should  be  referenced 
in  a  manner  that  permits  sufficient  flexibility  in  indi¬ 
vidual  areas  to  accommodate  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  objections.  The  text  of  Exhibit  N  follows. 

References  to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(SMSA)  in  legislation  and  administrative  procedures 
are  frequently  found  in  "Definitions”  sections  of  laws 
or  regulations  as  definitions  of  the  term  "metropolitan 
area,”  is  used  and  reference  is  to  the  SMSA,  the  follow- 


ing  language  should  be  used  to  assure  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility: 

"A  metropolitan  area  shall  mean  a  Standard  Metro¬ 
politan  Statistical  Area  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget,  subject  to  such  modifications  with 
respect  to  individual  areas  as  the  Secretary  (Adminis¬ 
trator)  may  determine  to  be  appropriate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  (regulation).” 

If  the  term,  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area” 
is  to  be  used  in  the  operative  text  of  the  law  or  regu¬ 
lation,  similar  qualifying  language  will  be  used  paren¬ 
thetically,  immediately  following  the  term. 

The  SMSA  shall  be  used  in  the  administration  of 
any  program  only  when  the  Secretary  (Administrator) 
has  determined  that  the  use  of  such  areas  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  achievement  of  the  program’s  objectives. 
(Rove  Lowry,  statistical  policy  division,  office 

OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET.) 

U.S.  POPULATION  BY  ETHNIC  ORIGIN 

'The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  published  a 
report  entitled  "Characteristics  of  the  Population  by 
Ethnic  Origin:  March  1972  and  1971,”  Current  Popu¬ 
lation  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  249.  This  report  pre¬ 
sents  statistical  data  on  the  demographic,  social,  and 
economic  characteristics  (age,  sex,  family  status,  size 
of  families,  educational  attainment,  employment  status, 
occupation  group,  and  income)  of  persons  who  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  as  one  of  the  following  eight  origin 
groups:  English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh;  German;  Irish; 
Spanish;  Italian;  French;  Polish;  and  Russian. 

About  one-half  of  the  population  identified  them¬ 
selves  as  belonging  to  one  of  these  eight  origin  groups. 
Analytical  text  is  provided  from  March  1972  data  for 
the  five  largest  (the  first  five)  of  these  eight  groups. 
In  addition,  ten  detailed  tables  show  1972  data  for  all 
eight  origin  groups  and  identical  tables  are  presented  as 
appendix  tables  with  1971  data. 

Copies  of  the  report  (34  pp.  $1.25)  are  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (El¬ 
more  J.  Seraile,  population  division,  bureau  of 

THE  CENSUS.) 

SPANISH  ORIGIN  PERSONS  IN  U.S. 

A  recent  Census  Bureau  publication  is  entitled  "Per¬ 
sons  of  Spanish  Origin  in  the  United  States:  March 
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1972  and  1971,”  Current  Population  Reports,  Serie 
P-20,  No.  250.  This  report  presents  demographic,  sO' 
cial,  and  economic  characteristics  (age,  sex,  use  of  th 
Spanish  language  in  the  home,  family  status,  size  gf 
families,  place  of  residence,  educational  attainment, 
employment  status,  occupation  group,  and  income] 
separately,  and  in  various  combinations,  for  petsoos 
who  identified  themselves  as  being  of  Mexican,  Pueito 
Rican,  Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  or  other 
Spanish  origin. 

In  all,  9.2  million  persons  identified  themselves  as  of 
Spanish  origin,  of  whom  5.3  million  were  of  Mexxm 
origin  and  1.5  million  were  of  Puerto  Rican  origin. 


r 


The  major  characteristics  are  covered  in  an  analytiol 
text  supported  by  15  detailed  tables  based  on  1972 
data  and  15  identical  appendix  tables  based  on  197i 
data. 


Copies  of  the  report  (34  pp.,  $1.25)  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Ui 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402. 
(Elmore  J.  Seraile,  population  division,  bureau 
OF  THE  CENSUS.) 


N.Y.  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  PROJEaiONS 


Five-Year  Projection  of  Income  and  Expenditures  d 
the  general  fund  for  fiscal  years  1974  through  1978 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Division  of  the  Burget  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  submitted  to  the  legislatuit 
as  a  supplement  to  the  1973-74  budget.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  submission  of  such  an  annual  summary. 


The  introduction  describes  the  statutory  mandate,  the 
conceptual  approach,  the  definition  of  base-line  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  value  of  the  projections  and  their  limitations, 
and  the  underlying  assumptions.  The  remainder  of  the 
report  provides  the  economic  and  demographic  back¬ 
drop,  information  on  state  income  and  expenditures,  and 
a  summary  of  findings  and  conclusions.  (Harold  W. 
JUHRE,  Jr.,  new  YORK  DIVISION  OF  THE  BUDGET,  AL¬ 
BANY,  N.Y.  12224.) 


POPULATION  AND  ECONOMIC  AaiVITY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SMSAs 


In  Population  and  Economic  Activity  in  the  Uuild 
States  and  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  of 
July  1972,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  undo 
the  auspices  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agenq, 
presents  projections  of  economic  activity  and  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  Nation’s  253  standard  metropolitan  statish- 
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cai  areas  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  future  planning  ef¬ 
forts.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  printed  the  book. 

These  projections  have  been  broken  out  from  eco¬ 
nomic  area  projections  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis,  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Admin¬ 
istration,  Department  of  Commerce.  Data  are  included 
on  total  population,  total  personal  income,  per  capita 
income,  total  employment,  total  earnings,  earnings  for 
major  industries  and  indexes  of  production  for  major 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  groups.  Historical 
and  projected  data  are  depicted  from  1950  to  2020. 

Gipies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  National 
Teduiical  Information  Service,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Springfield,  Virginia,  22151,  (Accession  No.  PB 
216-607).  The  price  is  $6  for  a  paper  copy  or  95  cents 
for  microfiche.  (Roderick  O.  Symmes,  office  of  data 
systems  and  projections,  department  of  hous¬ 
ing  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.) 

BIS  REPORT  EXAMINES  UNION  CONTRAOS 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recently  completed  the 
third  annual  report  on  more  than  100  provisions  in 
major  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Characteristics 
of  Agreements  Covering  1,000  Workers  or  More,  July 
I,  1972  (BLS  Bulletin  1784).  The  study  examines 
1,300  agreements  in  effect  on  July  1,  1972,  or  later, 
covering  6.3  million  workers.  The  1970  report  covered 
252  agreements  involving  5,000  workers  or  more  and 
the  1971  study,  620  agreements  involving  2,000  workers 
i  or  more.  The  shift  from  agreements  in  effect  during 
1  given  year  to  agreements  in  effect  on  a  specific  date 
within  the  year  provides  a  handier  reference  point  for 
libor  and  management  negotiators  who  use  the  data. 

The  71  tables  appearing  in  the  current  study  in¬ 
dude  information  on  the  States  and  regions  in  which 
the  agreement  is  effective,  the  occupational  coverage, 
rod  contract  duration.  Among  the  substantive  pro¬ 
visions  tabulated  are  union  security,  management  rights 
sod  other  noneconomic  provisions,  wages  and  related 
provisions,  hours,  overtime,  and  premium  pay;  paid 
ud  unpaid  leave;  seniority  and  related  clauses;  job  se- 
carity;  dispute  settlement  prcxredures;  and  employee 
benefits. 

Copies  of  Characteristics  of  Agreements  Covering 
1,000  Workers  or  More,  July  1,  1972  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Doounents,  U.S.  Govern- 
oent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or 


from  the  Bureau’s  regional  offices.  (Harry  P.  Cohany, 

CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  BUREAU 
OF  LABOR  STATISTICS,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  RESEARCH  PUBUCATIONS 

Reports  recently  published  by  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics  in  the  Social  Security  Administration  include 
those  described  below.  Copies  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  When  order¬ 
ing,  please  use  the  DHEW  publication  number. 

US.  Social  Security  Mission  to  the  U.S.S.R.  (Misc. 
Series,  DHEW  Pub.  No.  SSA  73-11901,  51  pp.,  85  cents 
domestic  p>ostpaid  or  60  cents  GPO  Bookstore)  gives  the 
findings  of  the  American  delegation  which  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  in  October  1971  tc  study  that  country’s 
social  security  and  welfare  systems.  The  report  empha¬ 
sizes  interrelationships  between  these  systems  and  un¬ 
ions,  health  agencies,  and  other  governmental  units.  It 
surveys  the  present  Soviet  social  security  system,  de¬ 
scribes  the  types  of  social  insurance  benefits  being  paid — 
especially  those  to  workers  on  collective  farms,  reviews 
social,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation  services,  and  gives  the 
delegation’s  observations  and  conclusions. 

Women  and  Social  Security:  Law  and  Policy  in  Five 
Countries  (Research  Report  No.  42,  DHEW  Pub.  No. 
SSA  73-11800,  95  pp.,  75  cents  domestic  postpaid  or  50 
cents  GPO  Bookstore)  presents  major  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  women  and  the  mid-1972  status  of  reform  pro¬ 
posals  in  five  countries — Belgium,  Federal  Republic  of 
West  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Although  no  definite  solutions  emerge  from  the 
study,  the  authors  (Dalmar  Hoskins  and  Lenore  E. 
Bixby)  open  up  areas  for  assessment,  further  research, 
and  policy  development.  The  five  case  studies  were  orig¬ 
inally  prepared  for  a  research  conference  on  women  and 
social  security  convened  by  the  International  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Association  and  held  November  2—4,  1972,  in 
Vienna. 

Drug  Utilization  Review  with  On-Line  Computer 
Capability  (Staff  Paper  No.  13,  DHEW  Pub.  No.  SSA 
73-11853,  81  pp.,  $1  domestic  postpaid  or  75  cents 
GPO  Bookstore)  describes  important  results  from  a  re¬ 
search  study  and  demonstration  carried  out  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1967  to  December  1971  at  the  Los  Angeles  County- 
University  of  Southern  California  Medical  Center.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  F.  Maronde,  who  authored  the  report 
and  directed  the  project,  preliminary  data  indicate  that 
the  use  of  an  on-line  computer  system  resulted  in  a  sig- 
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nificant  improvement  in  cost  savings,  quality  of  patient 
drug  therapy,  prescribing  patterns,  and  use  of  the  skills 
of  pharmacist  and  physician.  The  research  received  sup¬ 
port  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Achievement,  Mobility,  and  the  Draft — Their  Impact 
on  the  Earnings  of  Men  (Staff  Paper  No.  14,  DHEW 
Pub.  No.  SSA  73-11854,  228  pp.,  $2.60  domestic  post¬ 
paid  or  $2.25  GPO  Bookstore)  links  social  security 
earnings  data  for  the  years  1957-64  with  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  System  records  of  men  examined  for  service  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  The  report  was  developed  from  a 
pilot  study  by  the  Selective  Serv’ice  System  and  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration.  Using  correlation-regression 
and  cross-tabulation  techniques,  the  author,  Phillips  Cut- 
right,  isolates  the  influence  of  such  variables  as  geo¬ 
graphic  mobility,  regional  location,  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  years  of  education,  race,  and  military  service  on 
the  level  of  earnings  and  changes  in  earnings  over  time 
for  a  group  of  men  born  between  1927  and  1934. 

Medicare:  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged,  1971,  Re¬ 
imbursement  by  State  and  County  is  the  first  volume  of 
data  about  the  Medicare  program  for  1971.  The  volume 
contains  an  introductory  statement  concerning  reimburse¬ 
ments  under  the  program  of  1971,  a  section  on  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Medicare  law  and  regulations  and  41 
pages  of  tables.  The  tables  include:  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  enrolled  in  the  program  and  total  reimbursements 
by  region  and  State;  similar  data  by  State  and  county; 
and  data  by  State  and  metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  resi¬ 
dence. 

Medicare:  Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged,  1968,  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  Summary,  is  the  second  volume  of  data  to  be 
published  on  the  Medicare  program  in  1968.  This  61- 
page  report  describes  the  types  of  benefits  reimbursed 
under  Medicare  in  1968,  how  reimbursed  services  were 
used,  the  amount  of  reimbursement  per  person  served, 
and  distribution  of  amounts  reimbursed  by  age,  race, 
sex,  and  geographical  area,  as  well  as  including  a  short 
section  on  those  Medicare  enrollees  who  used  no  reim¬ 
bursed  services  during  the  year.  There  are  16  general 
tables  analyzing  all  phases  of  the  Medicare  program  for 
1968. 

Single  copies  of  these  rc|x>rts  are  available  for  offi¬ 
cial  use  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Room  1 1 20,  Universal  North  Building, 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009  (telephone  202-382-3261  or  within  Government, 
128-3261).  (Robert  Robinson,  social  security  ad¬ 
ministration,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE.) 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ECONOMIC  CENSUSES 

Economic  Censuses  of  the  United  States:  Hislorid 
Development  was  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  ti* 
Census  as  Working  Paper  No.  38.  This  is  a  summary  r. 
port  on  the  development  of  economic  censuses  in  ti* 
United  States  from  the  first  census  of  manufactures  taka 
as  part  of  the  Decennial  Census  in  1910  to  the  sevttal 
censuses  included  in  the  1972  Economic  Censuses  (nuB 
ufactures,  mineral  industries,  retail  trade,  wholesalt 
trade,  selected  services,  transportation,  and  constmetioo). 

The  report  indicates  the  relationship  between  ti* 
broad  subject  matters  added  to  the  economic  censme 
and  the  major  developments  in  the  Nation,  and  trace 
the  concurrent  changes  in  census  techniques  and  k 
equipment  available  for  handling  the  data. 

Copies  of  Working  Paper  No.  38  (18  pp.,  50  cents) 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402  or  from  any  Department  of  Commerce  dis¬ 
trict  office.  (Phyllis  G.  Carter,  chief,  census  his¬ 
tory  STAFF,  DATA  USER  SERVICES  OFFICE,  BUREAU  OF 
THE  CENSUS.) 


OMNITAB  USERS’  GUIDE 

A  Users’  Guide  to  the  OMNITAB  Command  "Su- 
tistical  Analysis,"  by  H.  H.  Ku,  was  issued  in  Mard 
1973  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  as  Techniol 
Note  756.  This  publicaticxi  gives  supplemental  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  OMNITAB  command  "Statistical  Anal¬ 
ysis”  described  in  NBS  Handb(X)k  101  (OMNITAB: 
A  Computer  Program  for  Statistical  and  Numerical  And- 
ysis,  issued  March  1966)  and  in  NBS  Technical  Note 
52  (OMNITAB  II  User’s  Manual,  issued  Octobo 
1971).  This  command  gives  automatic  printout  of  a 
variety  of  statistics  computed  from  a  set  of  observations. 
The  interpretations  of  these  statistics  and  their  uses  an 
described  in  some  detail  in  this  Note,  which  aims  to  be 
self-contained  in  the  sense  that  users  may  gain  sufficient 
understanding  for  their  immediate  purposes.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  popular  statistical  texts  are  given  whenever 
available  and  to  papers  in  statistical  literahue  only  when 
discussions  are  not  readily  found  in  text  books.  In  line 
with  this,  the  reader  is  also  provided  with  computatioo 
formulas  and  a  number  of  statistical  tables  that  he  would 
otherwise  need  to  seek  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  interpretive  notes  for 
a  number  of  commands  in  the  OMNITAB  system  flat 
have  the  automatic  printout  feature.  Copies  of  Techni- 
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ol  Note  756  may  be  ordered  prepaid,  75  cents  each, 
from  the  Superintendent  of  DcKuments,  U.S.  Govern- 
Bunt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20420,  or  local 
US.  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices  as  SD  Cata¬ 
log  No.  Cl 3.46:756;  microfiche  copies  may  be  ordered 
prepaid,  95  cents  each,  from  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  Springfield,  Va.  22151,  as  NBS 
Tech.  Note  756. 

Copies  of  NBS  Handbook  101  (SD  Catalog  No. 
C13.11:101)  266  pp.,  $3,  or  NBS  Technical  Note  552 
(SDOitalog  No.  C13.46:552)  264  pp.,  $3,  may  also  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


GEOGRAPHIC  BASE  FILE  SYSTEM 

Geographic  Base  File  System — Establishing  a  Continu- 
ing  Program  presents  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  con- 
feretKe  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Census  Bureau’s 
Geographic  Base  Files.  The  conference  was  held  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  on  January  18  and  19,  1973. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  series  of  conference  is  two 
fold:  (1)  to  improve  communication  among  those  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations  who  are  assisting  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  in  maintaining  the  file  for  their  respective  areas  and 
(2)  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
information  and  experiences  in  the  management  and  use 
(rf  the  file. 

Case  studies  were  presented  concerning  the  success 
Of  failure  in  establishing  a  continuing  program  for  the 
areas  of  Seattle-Tacoma,  Washington;  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  and  Miami,  Florida. 
Other  presentations  included  the  requirements  of  a  Geo¬ 
graphic  Base  File  for  public  safety;  the  Department  of 
Transportation’s  initial  steps  to  establish  a  National 
Geographic  Base  File;  anTl  the  use  of  Geographic  Base 
Files  for  computer  mapping.  The  Geography  Division  of 
the  Census  Bureau  also  made  a  presentation  describing 
the  CUE  program  (Correction,  Update,  and  Extension 
of  the  Geographic  Base  Files),  a  program  that  is  being 
established  with  the  cooperation  of  IcKal  coordinating 
igencies  to  maintain  the  files  in  a  current  condition. 

Unfortunately,  but  as  expected,  the  current  files  are 
becoming  somewhat  outdated  as  the  dynamics  of  city 
growth  and  change  continue  to  modify  political,  sta¬ 
tistical  and  geographic  boundaries.  Obviously  if  the 
Geographic  Base  Files  are  to  be  helpful  to  IcKal  agen¬ 
cies  and  private  organizations,  as  well  as  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  files  must  be  maintained  in  a  current  condi- 
tioo.  However,  the  difference  in  user  objectives  is  going 
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to  play  a  major  role  in  the  establishment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  continuing  maintenance  program. 

Those  agencies  and  organizations  that  are  dealing 
with  masses  of  addressed  data  and  that  will  be  using 
the  Geographic  Base  Files  to  organize  the  data  into 
meaningful,  understandable,  and  usable  information  will 
find  these  prcKeedings  extremely  valuable  since  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  insight  into  the  key  problems  of  file  mainte¬ 
nance  within  a  community. 

Copies  of  Geographic  Base  File  System — Establishing 
a  Continuing  Program,  Report  GE  60  No.  4(112  pp., 
$1.25)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20402. 

Copies  of  the  first  three  conference  proceedings,  also 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
prices  listed  below: 

1.  Use  of  Address  Coding  Guides  in  Geographic  Cod¬ 
ing — Case  Studies,  Report  GE  60  No.  1  (75  cents). 

2.  Geographic  Base  Files — Plans,  Progress,  Prospects, 
Report  GE  60  No.  2  ($1.00). 

3.  Geographic  Base  File  System — Uses,  Maintenance, 
Problem  Solving,  Report  GE  60  No.  3  ($1.25).  (Jacob 
Silver,  geography  division,  bureau  of  the  census.) 

RECENT  VITAL  AND  HEALTH  STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

A  number  of  health  and  vital  statistics  reports  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta¬ 
tistics,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
are  described  below.  In  the  case  of  sales  items,  copies 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  When  ordering,  please  include  the  DHEW 
publication  number. 

Standardized  Micro-Data  Tape  Transcripts,  DHEW 
Publication  No.  (HSM)  73-1213,  14  pp.,  describes  the 
format  and  contents  of  18  standardized  micro-data  tapes 
currently  available  for  public  use  from  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.  20852.  The  Center’s  policy  on  release  of  data 
for  elementary  units  (persons,  events,  or  establishments) 
is  also  discussed,  with  particular  attention  to  the  steps 
taken  to  protect  confidential  information. 

Plan  and  Operation  of  the  Health  and  Nutrition  Ex¬ 
amination  Survey  (Series  1,  No.  10a,  DHEW  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  (HSM)  73-1310,  46  pp.,  75  cents  domestic 
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postpaid  Of  50  cents  GPO  bookstore)  describes  the  de¬ 
velopment,  plan,  and  operation  of  the  survey;  (Series  1, 
No.  10b,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (HSM)  73-1310,  77 
pp.,  |1  domestic  postpaid  or  75  cents  GPO  bookstore) 
provides  the  data  collection  forms  of  the  survey. 

Cohort  Mortality  and  Survivorship:  US.  Death-Regis¬ 
tration  States,  1900-1968  (Series  3,  No.  16,  DHEW 
Publication  No.  (HSM)  73-1400,  36  pp.,  70  cents) 
presents  an  analysis  of  mortality  rates  by  age,  color,  and 
sex  of  selected  generations  of  5-year  birth  cohorts  born 
1896-1900  through  1926-1930.  The  study  also  compares 
cohort  and  period  life  table  survivorship  by  single  years 
of  age,  color,  and  sex  for  selected  5 -year  cohorts  born 
1899-1903  through  1928-1932. 

Uniform  Hospital  Abstract:  Minimum  Basic  Data  Set 
(Series  4,  No.  14,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (HSM) 
1451,  17  pp.,  50  cents  domestic  postpaid  or  35  cents 
GPO  bookstore)  is  a  report,  prepared  imder  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics,  considering  the  purposes  which  would 
be  served  by  data  on  patients  discharged  from  hospitals 
and  the  minimum  basic  set  of  data  items  which  it  should 
be  feasible  to  record  and  which  would  serve  most  of 
these  purposes.  In  addition  to  specifying  the  minimiun 
basic  data  set,  the  report  provides  definitions  of  each 
item  and  classifications  of  the  information  which  would 
be  recorded. 

Use  of  Special  Aids  (Series  10,  No.  78,  DHEW  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  (HSM)  73-1504,  23  pp.,  55  cents)  pre¬ 
sents  statistics  on  the  distribution  and  iise  of  artificial 
limbs,  braces,  crutches,  canes,  special  shoes,  wheelchairs, 
walkers,  and  other  special  aids  for  getting  around.  The 
report  is  based  on  data  collected  in  the  Health  Interview 
Survey  in  1969. 

Current  Estimates  (Series  10,  No.  69,  DHEW  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  (HSM)  73-1505,  69  pp.,  95  cents  domestic 
postpaid  or  70  cents  GPO  bookstore)  provides  provi¬ 
sional  estimates  from  the  Health  Interview  Survey  dur¬ 
ing  1971  of  incidence  of  acute  conditions,  limitation  of 
activity,  injuries,  hospital  discharges,  disability  days, 
and  frequency  of  dental  and  physician  visits. 

Four  reports  from  the  Health  Examination  Survey, 
1963-65,  report  wi  Skinfold  Thickness  of  Children  6-11 
years  (Series  11,  No.  120,  DHEW  Publicaticxi  No. 
(HSM)  73-1602,  60  pp.,  $1),  Relationships  Among 
Parent  Ratings  of  Behavioral  Characteristics  of  Children 
(Series  11,  No.  121,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (HSM) 
73-1603,  49  pp.  $1),  Hearing  and  Related  Medical 
Findings  Among  Children:  Race,  Area,  and  Socioeco¬ 


nomic  Differentials  (Series  11,  No.  122,  DHEW  Pi^. 
lication  No.  (HSM)  73-1604,  33  pp.,  70  cents),  «,i 
Selected  Body  Measurements  of  Children  6-11  Ytm 
(Series  11,  No.  123,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (HSM) 
73-1605,  48  pp.,  75  cents  domestic  postpaid  or  50 
cents  GPO  bookstore.).  The  first  report  from 
Health  Examination  Survey,  1966-70,  is  Height  mi 
Weight  of  Youths  12-17  Years  (Series  11,  No.  124^ 
DHEW  Publication  No.  (HSM)  73-1606,  81  pp.^ 
domestic  f>ostpaid  or  75  cents  GPO  bookstore). 


Of  four  recent  reports  on  nursing  homes,  two  in 
based  on  data  collected  in  1968  and  two  on  data  cd 
lected  in  1969.  These  reports  are:  Nursing  Homei. 
Their  Admission  Policies,  Admissions,  and  Discbargis 
(Series  12,  No.  16,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (H^ 
73-1701,  63  pp.,  90  cents  domestic  postpaid  or  65  ceab 
GPO  bookstore) ;  Services  and  Activities  Offered  u 
Nursing  Home  Residents  (Series  12,  No.  17,  DHEW 
Publication  No.  (HSM)  73-1702,  42  pp.,  75  ccnb); 
Administrators  of  Nursing  and  Personal  Care  Homes: 
Education  and  Training  (Series  12,  No.  18,  DHEW 
Publication  No.  (HSM)  73-1703,  71  pp.,  95  cenb  do¬ 
mestic  postpaid,  70  cents  GPO  bocJcstore);  and  Cher- 
acteristics  of  Residents  in  Nursing  and  Personal  Cm 
Homes  (Series  12,  No.  19,  DHEW  Publication  Na 
(HSM)  73-1704,  41  pp.,  75  cents  domestic  postpaid  01 
50  cents  GPO  bookstore) . 
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ENTERPRISE  STATISTICS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  the  third  put 
of  the  publication  series  1967  Enterprise  Statistics,  Part 
3,  "Link  of  Census  Establishment  and  IRS  Corporatko 
Data.”  This  publication  provides  statistical  users  tht 
ability  to  relate,  on  a  comparable  basis,  the  published 
industry  distributions  of  corporate  financial  data  (such 
as  net  income  and  depreciation),  available  in  the  1967 
IRS  Statistics  of  Income  publications,  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  data  (such  as  payroll  and  value  added)  tabulated 
in  the  1967  Economic  Censuses.  The  published  tables 
present  a  corporation-establishment  industry  cross-tabula¬ 
tion  to  show  the  extent  and  pattern  of  census  establish¬ 
ment  diversification  (by  4-digit  Standard  Industrial  Qas-  ’ 
sification  code)  for  the  corporations  classified  in  each  | 
IRS  industry  covered  in  the  1967  Economic  Censuses.  1 


Copies  of  this  publication  (472  pp.,  $5.30)  are  avail-  I 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov-  ! 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  j 
(Lawrence  E.  Britt,  economic  statistics  and  sui-  | 

VEYS  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS.)  j 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

August  1973 


dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible  for 
the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ipwif  are  given  below.  These  are  target  dates  that  will  be 
oset  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may 
be  able  to  release  data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be 
forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  problems  to  release  a 
lepoit  one  or  more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  month 


covering  release  dates  for  the  following  month.  The 
indicators  are  identified  by  the  titles  of  the  releases  in 
which  they  are  included;  the  source  agency;  the  release 
identification  number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business 
Conditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series 
included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  information 
for  additional  series  can  be  found  in  publications  of 
the  sponsoring  agencies. 


Date  Suhiect  Datm  for 

August  1  Construction  Expenditures,  (Press  release)  Census,  C-30  (69)  . ...June 

1  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories  &  Orders,  Census,  M  3-1 

(20,  65,  852)  . June 

1  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  Federal  Reserve 

(FRS),  H.4.2  (72) . Wedc  ending  July  25 

2  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102,  103) . .Week  ending  July  25 

2  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 

Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . Week  ending  August  1 

2  Wholesale  Price  Index,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

(BLS),  (55,  58,  750,  751,  752)  . July 

3  Review  of  Productivity,  Wages  and  Prices, 

BLS,  (748,  749,  858)  . . . . . 2  Q  ’73 

3  U.S.  Government  Security  Yields  and  Prices,  FRS,  G.14  ( 1 14) . July 

3  Consumer  Credit,  FRS,  G.I9  (66,  113)  . - _ _ June 

3  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census,  M4-A  (506)  . June 

3  The  Employment  Sihiation,  BLS, 

(1,  21,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  740,  841-848)  . . . . July 

6  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade,  (Press  release)  Census,  BW . June 

7  Retail  Trade  Report,  (Press  release)  Census  (54)  . . . June 

8  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS, 

H.4.2  (72) . Week  ending  August  1 

9  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement 

of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93) _ .Week  ending  August  8 

9  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102,  103)  _ .Week  ending  August  1 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


August  10  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release).  Census,  (54)  . . . July 

13  Manufacturing  and  Trade  Inventories  and  Sales,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  (31,  56,  71,  851)  . . . June 

15  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages, 

HUD  (118)  . . . August  1 

15  Personal  Income,  BEA,  (52,  53)  . . . . - . . . July 

1 5  Balance  of  Payments  on  official  reserve  transactions  and 

net  liquidity  balance,  BEA,  (521,  522)  . . . 2  Q  ’73 

15  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.2 

(72)  . . . . . . . .Week  ending  August  8 

16  Business  Indexes  (Industrial  Production  and  Components), 

FRS,  G.12.3  (47,  853)  . July 

16  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102,  103)  . .Week  ending  August  8 

16  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . . .Week  ending  August  15 

16  Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20  (28,  29)  . July 

17  Gross  National  Product,  (Revised)  BEA  (200,  205)  . 2  Q  ’73 

17  Corporate  Profits  BEA,  (16,  22,  68)  . . . . 2  Q  ’73 

17  Federal  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  NIA  Basis,  BEA, 

(600,  601,  602)  . . . . . . 2  Q  ’73 

21  Consumer  Price  Index,  BLS,  (781,  782,  783,  784)  . _..July 

21  Real  Earnings,  BLS,  (741,  859)  . . July 

2 1  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’  Shipments 

and  Orders,  Census,  M3-1  (6,  24,  25,  96,  647,  648)  . July 

22  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS, 


H.4.2  (72)  . . . . Week  ending  August  15 

23  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102,  103) . Week  ending  August  1 5 

23  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 

Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . . . Week  ending  August  22 


23  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury  Bulletin 

(115,  116) . . . . . July 

24  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Nonfinancial  Corporations,  BLS . . 2  Q  ’73 

24  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-S)00 

(500,  502,  512)  . July 

28  Advance  Business  Conditions  Digest,  BEA; 

(12,  33,  69,  813,  817)  . . . . June 

(5,  10,  17,  45,  59,  62,  810,  811,  814,  815,  8l6,  820, 

825,  830,  853,  860)  . . . . . . . July 

29  Defense  Indicators,  BEA,  (625)  . . . . . . July 

29  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.2 


(72)  . . . Week  ending  August  22 

30  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRS,  H.6  (85,  102,  103)  . .Week  ending  August  22 

30  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRS,  H.4.1  (93)  . Week  ending  August  29 


30  Agricultural  Prices  (Agriculture)  . . Mid  August 

30  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories  &  Orders,  Census  M3-1 

(20,  65,  852)  . . July 
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SELECTED  NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  a  brief  description  of  a 
new  reporting  form  approved  in  June  by  the  Office  of 
Ik{anagement  and  Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act. 

Deportment  of  Agriculture 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 


Survey  of  credit  needs  for  cattle  producers  (single¬ 
time). — Survey  to  determine  the  credit  needs  of  cattle 
producers  in  the  South.  Data  will  be  collected  from  a 
sample  of  cattlemen  in  five  selected  States  and  used  to 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  other  sources  of 
livestock  credit.  (For  further  information;  Homer  Pres¬ 
ton,  Farmer  Coojjerative  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  telephone  202-447-8940.) 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  Roger  M.  Foster,  formerly 
Head  of  the  Prices  Received  Section,  Prices  and  Labor  Branch, 
Estimates  Division,  has  been  named  to  head  the  South  Carolina 
Statistical  Office. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 

Paul  Liberman  and  Norman  Watts  have  been  designated 
Special  Assistants  to  the  Administrator. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Joseph  F.  Arbena  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  Program  Manager  for  Revenue  Sharing  Surveys,  Govern¬ 
ments  Division.  John  R.  Coleman,  previously  designated  as 
Acting,  has  now  been  designated  Assistant  Division  Chief  for 
Survey  Operations,  Governments  Division. 

The  International  Statistical  Programs  Center  has  reported 
the  following  change  in  its  overseas  advisory  staff  operating 
under  the  AID  Technical  Assistance  Programs:  Sol  D.  Hel- 
fand  has  completed  a  regular  tour  of  duty  as  Economic  Statis¬ 
tics  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  home  leave,  consultation,  and 
subsequent  return  to  post.  Charles  B.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  has 
completed  a  regular  tour  of  duty  as  Principal  Statistical  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  is  returning  to  the  U.S. 
for  retirement  after  31  years  of  Federal  Government  service. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis:  R<x;er  H.  Bezdek  (telephone 
967-4977)  formerly  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of 


Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  has  joined  the  Interindustry  Economics 
Division  as  an  economist. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Roberto  Fuentes,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  newly 
redesignated  Statistics  and  Evaluation  Division,  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  Mr.  Fuentes  has  been  with  the  Department 
since  1967.  The  Department  is  an  umbrella  agency  responsible 
for  the  public  health,  mental  health,  narcotics,  social  services 
and  welfare  programs  in  D.C.  The  Statistics  and  Evaluation  Di¬ 
vision  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  statistical  support 
services  to  the  Department’s  many  programs  including  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  data  collection  systems  to  meet  the  Department’s 
needs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Social  Security  Administration:  Thomas  B.  Jabine,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Research  Division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  has  joined  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  as 
Chief  Mathematical  Statistician. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  Statistics  Division:  Joel  R.  Stubbs, 
formerly  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  has  been  appointed 
Chief,  Corporation  Statistics  Staff,  Income,  Finance  and  Wealth 
Branch.  Mr.  Stubbs  filled  the  vacancy  of  Barbara  Thompson 
who  has  been  appointed  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Of¬ 
ficer. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  Research  Service:  Anthony  G.  Mathis,  Head  of 
the  Dairy  Section,  Commodity  Analysis  Branch,  Economic  and 
Statistical  Analysis  Division;  Earl  F.  Hodges,  Leader  of  the 
Feed  Livestock  Group,  Farm  Production  Economics  Division; 
and  Wylie  D.  Goodsell,  Leader  of  the  Type-of-Farm  Analysis 
Group,  Farm  Production  Economics  Division. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  Gordon  Butler,  Head,  Dairy 
and  Cold  Storage  Section,  Estimates  Division,  Thomas  L.  Stu¬ 
art,  State  Statistician  in  Charge  of  the  Virginia  Office,  and 
Coyle  H.  Whitworth,  State  Statistician  in  Charge  of  the 
South  Carolitu  Office. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE 

Sigmund  Schor,  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Social 
Statistics,  retired  effective  June  30  to  enter  private  consulting. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Hyman  B.  Kaitz  has  retired  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Current  Employment  Analysis  after 


38  years  of  Federal  service.  Among  the  honors  he  received 
the  Commissioner’s  Eminent  Achievement  Award  in 
for  "outstanding  contributions  to  the  Nation's  knowledge  ^ 
understanding  of  employment  statistics  and  other  socioecoao^ 
data.”  Edward  L.  Diamond  has  retired  as  Deputy  Direckvl^ 
Administrative  Management,  concluding  a  Federal  career  gf 
years. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Edward  Margolin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
and  before  that  Assistant  to  the  Undersecretary  of  Csnman 
for  Transportation,  has  retired  from  Federal  Government  nn 


DEATHS 

Arthur  E.  Tiemann,  Chief  Statistician  with  the  Wodi 
Bank  died  on  May  3,  1973  at  the  age  of  35.  Before  joinn^  it 
World  Bank,  Mr.  Tiemann  had  worked  with  the  Navy  Deym. 
ment  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
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